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Over 400 reproductions of Georgian and Colonial 
design offer you a complete selection 
for your requirements. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Factories at Boston, Mass. 
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BOWKNOTS FOR THE 





YOUTHFUL HOME 


MERICAN talent created this 
intriguing design of ribbons 
and bowknots —so graceful in 
movement and so well-adapted 
for both window drapery and 
upholstery use. The designer was 


inspired by sparkling, vigorous 
youth, and there is no doubt that 
this spirited fabric — in many 
color combinations—wil]l appeal 
most strongly to those who are 
still young, if only in spirit. 


Write to us for a sample of this new fabric 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


45 EAST 53RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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URING the past three years, to a greater degree 

than ever before in the history of this country, 
American business has been subjected to a test—a 
kind of trial by Depression. Many makers of quality 
products, lacking the stamina to stand out against 
cheapening influences, have capitulated. Reputa- 
tions laboriously built up through the years have 
been lost in a day. 


Some houses, however, have stood firm. They have 
realized that the period of Depression was certain 
to be, however black while it lasted, of relatively 
short duration. These houses have not relaxed one 
jot of their standards. They have known that the 
market that was, would be again. They have realized 
that even to try to require craftsmen to be less than 
craftsmen was business suicide. Art cannot be 
cheapened. 


Such a house is Jacques Bodart. Thus, in these 
present days of upturn, it is in position still to offer 
to those who appreciate meticulously-made French 
Furniture of the inspired epochs, an assemblage of 
pieces perhaps the finest in its history. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the new 


things that are constantly being added to these col- 
lections in our Madison Avenue Galleries. 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
cANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: In Paris: 
385 Madison Avenue 11, Rue Payenne 
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Pledging pau 


To sell only to the established decorator 
or member of the A.I.I.D. Our line, 
uniquely styled for limited distribution, 
gives positive protection to the trade, 


and continues a tradition of fine fabrics. 
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THE DECORATOR 
and H. R. 5755, TITLE II 


By CARL MAAS, Jr. 


It seems fanciful that the mere 
m scrawl of one man’s name can start a 
i” nationwide building boom. Yet when 
m that name is Franklin D. Roosevelt it 
means something else again, in short 
anything can happen. On June 16, the 
President approved a bill which auto- 
matically dies in twenty-four months, 
but which in the meantime releases 
f@ 3,300,000,000 Federal dollars for 
m building construction. Dollars for 
My ships and jails; for waterworks and 
4 schools; for insect fighting and for 
m State Capitols. Dollars to fight de- 
mM pression and to fight depression at one 
i] of its worst hit sources—the building 
industry. Dollars to be spent wisely, 
Mm honestly and within a year. 

Under the able direction of Interior 
Secretary Harold Loy Ickes and his 
f Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Works, Colonel Henry Matson Waite 
ma an efficient, sincere and hard hitting 
4 personnel has been organized. At this 
writing half of these three billions of 
dollars has been allocated to various 
M4 Federal and non-Federal enterprises. 
Red tape has been cut by the mile. 
M7 The old custom of departmental 
§ hoarding, of departmental architec- 
4 tural division appointments and of 
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pork have gone by the board. The 
government is now the individual 
architect’s biggest client. It has already 
been estimated that well over two 
thousand individual architects and 
architectural firms will be paid direct- 
ly or indirectly out of Federal funds. 

Architects, engineers and other type 
of technical groups have through the 
agencies of their various organizations 
convinced the government of their 
usefulness. Meanwhile what about the 
decorator? In the peak building years 
of '27, ’28 and ’29 the decorator was 
recognized as an important cog in this 
wheel. And at that time the decorator 
was completely without national group 
representation. With the formation of 
the American Institute of Interior 
Decorators we now have this. It re- 
mains for us as a group to convince 
the powers that be in Washington of 
our ability and willingness to co-oper- 
ate. For who is in a better position to 
give unbiased, experienced judgment 
in the selection of necessary interior 
furnishings? Certainly the architect 
can not do this nor can the manufac- 
turer. A purchasing agent experienced 
in this field might, but on the other 
hand his selections would be unco- 
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ordinated and probably ugly. And 
there are going to be a lot of interior 
furnishings used. 

Let us consider some of the pro- 
posed projects. Under the heading of 
Federal Works we find post offices, 
court houses, quarantine and immigra- 
tion buildings, customs offices, bar- 
racks, flying fields, hospitals, navy 
yards, schools and numerous Federal 
administrative buildings. Under a 
single heading alone, such as the navy 
yards there will be barracks, offices 
and officers’ quarters. They will all be 
decorated. That is they will be 
painted, furnished and otherwise 
made habitable. Why shouldn’t the 
decorator do them? They are places 
where people must work and live. It 
won't cost any more to make them 
aesthetically good, instead of being as 
they usually are, downright ugly. At- 
tractive surroundings should be as 
much a part of the new system as 
controlled industry. It is after all a 
large factor in visual education. So 
much for Federal buildings. 

Under the non-Federal category 
much money will be lent for self- 
liquidating private projects. These 
will include slum clearance and sim- 
ilar housing projects, orphanages, re- 
formatories, municipal golf courses, 
city halls, hospitals, libraries and 
many other needed types of public 
buildings. Many of them will have a 
definite educational value, others will 
serve for the utilization of leisure. All 
will be for the public good. Here 
again attractive surroundings are an 
important point. And again the deco- 
rator fits into the picture. A decorator 
operating a little differently than we 
have heretofor known him. A deco- 
rator concerned, not with the carved 
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motif on a chair for a millionaire, but 
with line, color, efficiency, durability 
and price of chairs for a million peo- 
ple. This is not as great a change as it 
would seem. More and more the deco- 
rator has come to be interested in the 
needs of the masses. 

It will be argued that the architect 
will be competent to handle this type 
of work. This argument is sophistry. 
Architecture today has all of the ele- 
ments of big business. The complex- 
ities of modern construction has made 
the architect essentially a co-ordinator. 
The architect may design a lighting 
fixture but it is the lighting engineers 
who determine its efficiency. And so 
in décoration the architect will listen 
to the person who is most qualified 
by training and experience. This per- 
son is, of course, the decorator. 

Today all of us must serve a social 
function. If decoration serves a social 
function, and I think it does, the 
National Recovery Administration 
needs the services of the decorator. 
The only way that there services will 
be recognized by the government is 
through group action, through the 
American Institute of Interior Deco- 


ration. Just as the A.I.1.D. has been © 


decentralized into district and state 
chapters so has the Public Works been 
divided into regional groups. Politics 
has of course been present but it is, at 
this point, distinctly playing second 
fiddle. This is war. War against the 
thing that keeps man from his right to 
live decently. Decorators can help to 
win this war. This is our opportunity 
to escape the onus of being curtain 
hangers. This is our opportunity to do 
something of lasting good for our- 
selves and our fellow man so that we 
can say We Do Our Part. 
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TEXTURE TRIUMPHS IN 
THE NEW FALL FABRICS 


By ALBERT M. LEACH 


Nor in many a year has the interest 
in textures so dominated the fabric 
field as it does today. Color and 
design still have their place, but they 
are subordinated to rich new novelty 
weaves. Serge-like, ribbed, waffle and 
tweed effects are high spots in this 
fall’s fabric lines. Many of these fab- 
rics are ruggedy provincial in char- 
acter and because of their rich simplic- 
ity are admirably adaptable to mod- 
ern settings. Others are suave and 
sophisticated damasks and _ broches 
which are in perfect harmony with 
Eighteenth Century French styles. 
Both upholstering and drapery fab- 
rics are definitely showing the tex- 
tural influence. Pile materials are 
ribbed, corded, serrated or crushed. 
Outmoded mohairs have taken on a 
new life. Cotton fabrics no longer 
blush unseen, but have blossomed 
forth on fashion’s front in smart new 
serges, twills, corduroys, tweed and 
herringbone weaves, horizontally rib- 
bed chenilles, novelty nubbed home- 
spuns, ribbed terry constructions, and 
striking woven checks and plaids. 
Whenever any definite design is 
used in connection with texture sur- 
faces, it usually runs to diagonal, hori- 
zontal or vertical stripes. Ranging in 
gamut from pin checks to bold tartans, 
checks and plaids are increasing in 
popularity. Herringbones are being 
shown in a variety of fabrics, among 
smarter ones is a fawn colored cotton 
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and wool velour in a vertical band 
effect. 

The vogue of a few years ago for 
candlewick fabrics is being repeated 
in the taste for embroideries and ap- 
pliques. Among the new types in this 
taste we find gay floral motifs in che- 
nille tufting on a finely ribbed ma- 
terial. Cross bar plaids are laid out 
in chenille or wool on heavy rep sail- 
cloth with applied diagonal bands of 
soutache braid. Natural linens are 
made colorful with the application of 
diagonal stripes or floral designs in 
multi-colored silks. 

Traditional damasks, brocades, 
broches, armures, and brocatelles are 
getting their share of attention. There 
is a noticeable trend toward smaller 
designs characteristic of the late 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth cen- 
turies with the use of classical motifs. 
Some of the designs too, in these 
fabrics are showing a definite Vic- 
torianism. Satins, moires, and taffetas 
are increasing in popularity. Velvet 
is significant too, especially the an- 
tique velvets and newer cut weaves 
in charming little flower and geomet- 
ric designs. Leather, which has been 
increasing in popularity over the past 
few years seems to be definitely in 
favor. Calfskin, pigskin, crackle, 
suede, and patent leathers are being 
seen. The lighter tones, notably off 
whites and fawns appear to be the 
smartest. 
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1. Acid etched velvet in charming 
jewel colors. 


In spite of competition offered by 
cheap copies in the printed fabric 
field there are always discriminating 
people who appreciate the fitness of 
chintzes and linens in certain types of 
rooms. Many new patterns, particu- 
larly of a classic nature are to be seen. 
Synthetic silk fabrics, in spite of the 
cheap looking highly lustred effects 
of a few years ago still continue to be 
good, and chemists and manufacturers 
are constantly striving to perfect their 
products. New celanese taffetas, satins 
and voiles are particularly handsome 
in this year’s line. 

The color picture for fall is two- 
fold. There are the smartly subtle off- 
white shades, such as beige, gray and 
eggshell, while on the other hand, 
there are the bright, strong contrast- 
ing colors. Throughout the whole 
gamut of color, however, runs one 
dominating note — clarity. Muddy, 
grayed colors are passe. They must 
be clean and clear no matter how light 
or dark they are. Smartest for this 
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season’s color chart are white and the 
off-whites, ranging through ivory, 
champagne, parchment, eggshell, 
bone and fawn. 

Gray has become important in an 
amazingly short time. First lifting its 
head from a long rest a year or so ago, 
it has become one of the most impor- 
tant of the new colors, especially when 
used as a foil for the various new deep 
tones. Eel gray—that popular ready- 
to-wear shade is good as are French 
gray and pearl gray. 

Yellow is another important new 
hue on the color horizon. Its popu- 





2. Natural linen embroidered in ga) 
multi-colors. 


larity has been rapidly revived and 
smart decorators are emphasizing it 
in all shades from a pale lemon yellow 
to a deep Chinese yellow. Butter yel- 
low and canary are particularly at- 
tractive shades. The smartest golds are 
definitely yellowish in cast. 

The “Brown” family continues to 
have considerable style importance. 
Tones range from fawn to tete de 
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negre. Smartest of them, however, are 
the rich, dark shades—seal, chocolate, 
and walnut brown. 

Also noteworthy in the bright, 
strong color group are a vibrant 
marine blue, a clear emerald green, a 
pure chrome orange, and a glowing 
vermillion. The exterior colors used 
on the buildings at the Century of 
Progress Exposition have had a direct 
bearing on the stress laid on these 
colors. 

Of the more subtle shades in the 
color palate are yellow-greens, such 
as chartruese, lettuce, and lime; tur- 





3. A handsome friezé in a distinctive 
diagonal weave. 


quoise blue; the coral shades from 
shell pink to melon; plum and other 
soft purplish tones; a warm copper 
rose which has replaced the long 
popular henna; and in some of the 
smartest fabrics, a real pink. We 
would not be at all surprised to see 
a return to favor of the old mulberry 
and blue combination. 
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4. Cordiné crochet—a novel cotton 


cord fabric. 


In woven fabrics, solid colors pre- 
vail. When there are more than one, 
they are either closely harmonized or 
sharply contrasted. The new printed 
fabrics stress sharp contrasts, too. 
Black is sometimes seen as a foil for 
clear, bright colors. 

No story on fabrics is complete 
without mention of trimmings, for 
trimmings are a necessary adjunct to 
current tastes in draperies an uphols- 
tery. The variety of trimmings is limit- 
less with glass, wood, silk, wool, 
cotton, rayon, and chintz, cords and 
tassels and moss fringe, bullion 
fringe, tape, balls, lozenges, and loops 
all in favor. ; 

Perhaps smartest of all are the 
fringes. Crinkled loop, thick silk moss, 
fine cut silk bullion, and heavy cotton 
are the types that will be used by 
decorators. New styles of wood fring: 
and silk covered mold fringe are 
shown, too. A new crystal ball fringe 
is joined at the bottom so that when 
it is used to edge draperies, the balls 
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7. Classic motifs mark silk <r 


fall in rhythmic swags instead of 
haphazardly. 

The cord and tassel is excellent for 
neo-classic treatments and the newest 
cord comes affixed to tape so that it 
can be easily attached as drapery edg- 
ing or upholstery welting. The cord 
and tassel valance is also popular. 

The newest types of cotton and 
wool ball fringes are developed in a 
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Go _ 


. Printed onan ina dlassic design 


hand tied manner with deep knotted 
cord and tassel effects—a charming 
edging for draperies in Colonial or 
Early American rooms. In these, as in 
so many other allied fields, white is 
particularly smart. 

Decorative bandings are going to 
be much used in both upholstery and 
drapery treatments. In panel effects, 
such trimming is new. 


Fabrics illustrated: F. Schumacher, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7; The yng Co., Nos. 3, 4; Johnson 
& Faulkner, No. 8; J. H. Thorp, No. 
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I. B. D. CONVENTION 


WHEN Mr. Henry G. Dowling, 
Esq., President of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators wrote 
that “In spite of all the destructive 
criticism regarding Conferences in 
general and the charge against them 
that they have achieved nothing, 
there are those that make valuable 
contributions to progress,” as the 
foreword of the program of the Brit- 
ish Institute’s latest Conference, 
which we have just received, his 
words were more than prophetic. The 
Incorporated Institute of British Dec- 
orators must have had a valuable Con- 
ference; valuable for its good fellow- 
ship, for its really progressive discus- 
sions and speeches, and valuable for 
its attendant humorous “‘get-togeth- 
ers.” One of these, a dinner in honor 
of the Aspidistra, included a little 
poem which we are herewith reprint- 
ing. 

Adieu a tout ca (Goodbye to all that) 
The As pidistra, the Wooly Mat; 
And the Bamboo Table 
Was always unstable 
As Noah discovered on Ararat. 
The Conference which took place 

on July 27th, 28th, and 29th, at 

Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, 

E.C. 4, in London, had its serious 

side too, and many important and 

timely matters were discussed. Among 
others, Mr. W. G. Sutherland, 

F.1.B.D., editor of the Journal of 

Decorative Art, Managing Director 

of Sutherland Publishing Co., Mem- 

ber of the Council, and Donor of the 

“Sutherland” Shield, spoke of the 

Economic Future of the Decorator. 

After getting off to a flying start by 
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observing that “even the decorator is 
probably happier when he has some- 
thing to eat,’” he discussed decoration 
as a fundamental human need which, 
in spite of machines conceived in the 
form of a ‘Frankenstein’? monster, 
floods and depressions, would always 
be with us and pointed out that decor- 
ation was depending on general pros- 
perity because it is so interdependent 
with numerous trades. He also dis- 
cussed the possibility of a fixed Easter 
as a boon to the decorating business. 
One of the salient points in his talk 
was the possibility of decoration being 
sold on the installment plan. He 
seemed to feel that there was nothing 
derogatory in this and pointed out 
that automobiles and other merchan- 
dise were being sold in this way and 
he felt that it was an extremely feas- 
ible solution to the decorator’s diffi- 
culties. 

He also spoke of education in con- 
nection with the economic future of 
the decorator and pointed out that 
many decorators have excellent art 
educations but they are often sadly 
lacking in business knowledge and 
felt that this should be changed. 

As a conclusion to his talk he 
pointed out that there was a rising 
generation which should be studied 
and contracted, and that the problems 
of their different attitude toward liv- 
ing should be answered by the 
Decorator. 

Another speaker was Mr. Ian Jeft- 
cott, FF.A.S., who spoke on the Fund- 
amental Principles of Display. Mr. 
Jeffcott, beside numerous connections 
in England, worked with Mr. Gordon 
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Craig in designing Macbeth which 
was produced in New York. He is at 
present engaged in working for the 
Daily Mail as exhibition architect and 
is also engaged in pure architecture, 
theatre work, and exhibition work. 
Mr. A. B. Reid, A.R.C.A., an 
expert on lighting, gave a lecture on 
Decorative Lighting of Today, which 
appears on page 23 of this issue. 
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To" “THE DECORATORS ASSEMBLED FOR THE SECON: 


Among other things, Mr. Aumonier 
said: 

“An Artist is not a machine and he 
should be free to express himself in 
his own way and it is all to the good 
when he has the ability to impart 
something of our age and the new 
conditions of life to his work, other- 
wise what is he contributing to the Art 
History of today. We certainly have 
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Another paper, on Individuality and 
Expression in the Decorative Arts was 
read by Mr. W. Aumonier, an archi- 
tectural sculptor. Mr. Aumonier was 
responsible for the stone carving on 
the Menin Gate at Ypres under Sir 
Reginald Bloomfield, and has been 
connected with much important work 
in England and on the Continent. 
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something to add to History today, 
the new conditions of life and mate- 
rials must mean something different 
to our work. Why cling to the past 

“I was amazed to note what a dis- 
tinguished member of your Institute 
stated here last year in his violent 
onslaught on Modernism in Art. | 
have the greatest respect for this mem- 
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ber and the splendid reputation he has 
built up in Traditional work. I regret 
however, his intolerance for anything 
outside his beloved tradition, and 
when it comes to denouncing Ep- 
stein’s ‘Genesis’ as foul and filthy 
work it becomes necessary for some- 
one to reply to such vitriolic criticism. 
Epstein’s ‘Genesis’ is one of the out- 
standing works of our age and there is 
more poetry and imagination ex- 
pressed in that crude block of marble 
than ever came out of Hanover 
Square. 

“What I object to is the whole- 
sale condemnation of things we don’t 
understand, for even if we do not 
approve of everything done by the 
modernist we might still give some 
credit for sincerity of thought and 
purpose. I suppose even Wren, Chip- 
pendale and the Adams brothers were 
modernists in their day and it is un- 
doubtedly to the glory of England that 
they were. If no one ever broke away 
from Tradition, architecture and dec- 
oration would die of ennui.” 

Mrs. Grace Lovat Fraser, F.I.B.D., 
well known for her excellent stage 
decoration and also as Decoration 
Editor of the Home Beautiful, an 
English magazine, spoke for modern- 
ism in a talk called Decoration and 
Decorators: Progress or Chaos. 

“The decorating profession on the 
whole seems quite unaware not only 
of the fact that the mental outlook 
and requirements of its clients have 
completely changed, but that the dec- 
orators themselves are involved at the 
moment in a minor war which threat- 
ens to deprive them of all the big and 
worth while jobs, to say nothing of 
the smaller bread and butter ones, un- 
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less they wake up and in the words of 
the cinema, ‘start something.’ 

‘That war is between the decorating 
profession and a rapidly growing set 
of young architects who are reaping 
most of the decorating plums to be 
had today. 

“There are a good many reasons 
for this, but the chief ones are the 
fact that they are not only trained 
as architects, but are conversant with 
and expert users of colour and mate- 
rials, that furniture and textiles to 
them are not just something which 
the client puts into the room when it 
is finished, but very much part of the 
room’s design as a whole.” 

There were three papers read on 
painting. One, Maral Decoration, the 
Painter and the Architect, by Joseph 
Southall, R.W.S., N.E.A.C., Mr. 
Southall is an expert on Tempera 
painting; Regarding Mural Decora- 
tion and Its Future, by Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, M.B.E., who is Deputy 
Keeper of the Old and New Palace at 
Westminster, and is also a recognized 
authority on Fresco Paintings, an his- 
torian and able lecturer. 

It is our purpose to publish ex- 
cerpts from this latter lecturer along 
with A Few Thoughts on Mural 
Paintings by Mr. Nicholas DeMolas, 
who studied with Bakst, in an early 
issue of the DIGEST. 

The concluding speech, by Mr. 
Henry S. Dowling, was trenchantly 
titled A Call to Action—the Institute 
and Its Opportunities. Mr. Dowling 
not only discussed the problems of his 
organization, but had an opportunity 
to say many flattering things about 
the American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 
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A. LI. D. NEWS 


THE National Headquarters of the 
American Institute of Interior Decora- 
tors, formerly located at 820 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, _Illi- 
nois, is now located at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza in Radio City, New York, where 
space has been leased on the 10th floor 
from the Permanent Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts and Crafts, Inc. 

Since the founding of the DEcorRA- 
Tors DIGEST, its offices have always 
been made with the Eastern branch of 
the A.I.I.D. As a result of the move 
on the part of the Institute the DEco- 
RATORS DIGEST is also located at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, and its new tele- 
phone number is Clrcle 7-3786. 

* * * 

The Trades Relations Committee 
held its first meeting of the season 
on Thursday, September 14th, at the 
Art-In-Trades Club, 111 East 56th 
Street, New York City. 

The Chairman, Mr. Louis Kilmarx, 
announced that meetings of this com- 
mittee will be held every Thursday, at 
12:30 until further notice. 


* * * 


The National Publicity Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Roy 
Belmont held its first meeting on 
Tuesday, September 12th, at the Hotel 
Fairfax, New York City. This com- 
mittee will meet every Tuesday here- 
after. 

2-4 

Mrs. Eugene Prussing, of the New 
York Times, has made arrangements 
with the National Publicity Commit- 
tee of the A.I.I.D., to publish a series 
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of photographs of interiors by mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

With this series will be inaugurated 
the practice of using the initials 
A.LI.D. after the name of all mem- 
bers whose work is illustrated. There 
has heretofore been much discussion 
on this subject and it has been finally 
agreed that this would be a very ex- 
cellent practice. It is suggested that 
members throughout the country use 
these initials in connection with their 
correspondence, and by doing this de- 
velop a consciousness on the part of 
consumers and manufacturers of the 
importance of the Institute. 

The Incorporated Institute of Brit- 
ish Decorators have for a number ot 
years done this, as has the American 
Institute of Architects and numerous 
engineering and similar professional 
organizations. 


* * * 


In line with this type of newspaper 
publicity we have news of the South- 
ern California District Chapter coop- 
erating with the Los Angeles Times in 
preparing a series of articles for that 
newspaper on decoration for medium 
priced homes. 

There will be six such articles cov- 
ering a number of decorative subjects 
which will appear in the newspaper 
on successive Sundays. The series be- 
gan on August 27th, and appears to 
be doing a great deal towards getting 
across the name of the Institute and 
the Southern California District 
Chapter to a large buying public in 
that state. 
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ABOUT 
STYLE SLANTS 


7 Pica this issue of The DECORATORS 

. DIGEST we are incorporating a month- 
ly decorative style service which is calculated to 
be of use to our decorator readers. 


CF or some time we have been inquiring 
from members of the A.1.D. by personal 
contact and by letter as to what we could do to 
help them most, and they have all agreed that if 
we could tell them each month about new mate- 
rials and about things that were happening in the 
wholesale market it would be of inestimable 
value. 


q” presenting the first of these bulletins 

we have tried to cover as many of the 

allied fields which are contributary to the fin- 

ished interior as was possible. We have not cov- 

ered them all in this first bulletin but will do so 
in successive issues. 


he form of writing has been ke pt concise 
and concrete. The subject matter is not 
concerned with the theory but with fact. 


e are extremely anxious to receive 

reader comment both from decorators 
and from manufacturers and would appreciate 
any suggestions that would increase the efficiency 
of what we know will be a useful thing. 


Harry V. Anderson 
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IN addition to good taste, which is 
always in fashion, there are several 
definitely outstanding themes for this 
fall. First in importance is the classic. 

This theme includes all of the 
French and English periods of the late 
Eighteenth Century and Early Nin- 
teenth Century—periods that are rich 
in classic simplicity and distinctive 
detail. The neo-classic theme predom- 
inates in every field from floor cover- 
ings to table accessories. Manufac- 
turers have faithfully followed his- 
toric examples and have been exceed- 
ingly careful with adaptations with 
the result that the market offers an 
abundance of well styled furniture 
and accessories that fit perfectly into 
the picture. 

Not to be overlooked is the present 
decorative importance of modern with 
this contemporary style bidding fair 
to be a significant factor in the deco- 
rating world. Five years of constant 
study and designing has gone far in 
improving today’s modern furniture 
over the ugly furnishings first intro- 
duced in this country. The new 
modern is in good taste, well designed, 
practical and worthy of every decora- 
tor’s consideration. 

Our own good maple furniture still 
retains its great popularity but the 
present trend is towards the more 
sophisticated styles of the Colonial 
and Federal periods rather than the 
crude simplicity of Early America. 
This is also true of accessories. 

A word about color. Surely you 
have noticed the trend towards clear, 
bright hues. It is the outstanding key- 
note of the fall season in every type 
of home furnishing. Also noteworthy 
is the vogue for strong contrasts as 
typified by the smart whites and off 
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whites—eggshell, beige, gray, etc—as 
opposed to sulphur yellow, marine 
blue, seal brown and chartreuse. 
Texture is another outstanding fea- 
ture of the fall style picture. We find 
it in drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
floor coverings, lamp shades and table 
linens. It is just another evidence of 
the major trend toward structural in- 
terest without burdensome detail. 


FURNITURE 


Equal parts of the chaste simplicity 
of Directoire, Regency, Empire and 
Beidermeir plus modern colors and 
fabrics gives us the classic modern 
which is in the air today. The lines 
of the historic pieces have—if this is 
not gilding the lily too much—been 
made a bit more simple. It is in the 
use of color, however, that this furni- 
ture becomes the sophisticated note 
that it is. Gone are the pale pastels 
and soft hues. New is dramatic con- 
trast with midnight blues often an im- 
portant half of the contrast. One firm 
uses French gray, Spanish red, 
Chinese red and Empire green as a 
base or trim in living room groups. 

The classic modern field offers the 
decorator still another chance to carry 
out his own ideas in a dramatic man- 
ner, employing colors and fabrics that 
were once considered daring but are 
now the sophisticated note of the day. 

Of course, 18th Century furnish- 
ings still remain the backbone of deco- 
rating and manufacturers have not 
neglected to include a wealth of Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and 
the two Louis’ in their stock. Details 
of the new notes will appear in these 
pages in a later issue. 

Painted furniture is decidely in the 
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front of the furniture bandwagon this 
year and is being combined in all sorts 
of interiors with other wooden pieces. 
A line of painted furniture deriving 
inspiration from Majorca will be seen 
shortly and how it just cries to be com- 
bined with Early American. 

Swiss, Swedish and Nova Scotian 
notes are creeping into the provincial 
picture while sophisticated Federal is 
coming in at the other end of the 
Colonial scheme. 

There is a definite trend to mixing 
furniture, keeping an eye on propor- 
tions, of course. Thus Chinese notes 
in harmony with modern; Spanish 
and Early American, etc. 


LAMPS 


As in the other allied fields, a classic 
simplicity marks the smartest of the 
new lamps be they of crystal, alabaster, 
porcelain or metal. The beautiful urn 
and pedestal, the graceful vase, the 
plain Greek columns—these are the 
shapes that come first in fashion’s 
favor. 

New and lovely examples of Eng- 
lish, French and American porcelains 
are being shown—Baluk, Lowestoft, 
Sevres, Lenos Crystal ranks high in 
style importance. Alabaster is lovlier 
than ever, especially in the newer, dull 
finish. Painted wood and compositions 
are smart for the more informal room. 
Silver plate, antique brass and bronze 
are shown, too, in many new shapes. 

The vogue for modern has brought 
forth many stunning new lamps, a 
number of which can be effectively 
used in period rooms as well. Chrome, 
crystal, leather, lacquer, wood — all 
are ingeniously used in combination 
and alone. 
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For the more provincial interiors, 
there are charming new pottery lamps 
from native kilns, interesting maple 
pieces, new adaptations of nautical 
lights. 

The new floor lamps, in addition 
to presenting stunning new metal 
finishes and classic period designs, 
offer new mechanical developments 
to make adjustment easier and illumi- 
nation better. 

The smartest new fall shades are 
made of a diversity of fabrics and 
materials. In addition to the peren- 
nially smart silk with hand made de- 
tails, there are new Celanese shades 
with cut out designs, parchment with 
appliques of worsted, ribbon and felt 
motifs, metallic papers, etc. Other 
unusual details are cut velvet, wool 
lace and painted taffeta. More 1in- 
formal are the smart new novelty nets, 
gay plaids, percales, quaint hand 
blocked papers. Cords and tassels, 
bows, fringes and appliques run ram- 
pant through the new collections. 

As for color, white still ranks high, 
often combined with a sharply con- 
trasting color such as emerald green or 
chocolate. Yellow is of much style 
importance as are beige and gray. 
Bright blues, deep greens are also 
noteworthy. 

The combination of white or off 
white lamps with deep shades is a 
smart note for fall. 


ACCESSORIES 


White remains the keynote of the 
smart accessory world. White pottery, 
china and porcelain ; white milk glass, 
white leather and white wrought iron 
all figure prominently in the fall 
picture. 
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Metal is very important both in 
period and modern accessories. Silver 
plate, chromium, aluminum, copper, 
brass, lead and tole are all shown in 
abundance in stunning original de- 
signs and authentic copies of antiques. 

Wood stands high in the style pic- 
ture. Natural wood boxes, bowls and 
table service are smart; painted wood 
accessories are delightful. Cork is a 
new media for modern things. 

Pottery is lovelier than ever. The 
new pieces include all types of flower 
containers, making accessories in orig- 
inal shapes glazes and colors suitable 
to both formal and informal settings. 

Glass is not to be overlooked. Clear 
crystal, irridescent glass and bubble 
glass are shown in dozens of delight- 
ful ways ranging from bubbles for the 
aquarium to crystal cocktail shakers 
and service plates. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


As noted in the last issue there have 
been several important developments 
in floor coverings which the decora- 
tor cannot overlook. 

To date, however, there are very 
few rugs or carpets definitely in the 
classic modern feeling. Shortly, how- 
ever, a line is being revived which 
will answer the call. These are plain 
grounds with a narrow border en- 
closing classical motifs: swags and 
laurels. Especially interesting will be 
the colors offered which will include 
a deep blue. 

The inlaid type of carpeting is ex- 
cellent for classic modern interiors. 
Motifs which can be included in the 
rug are unlimited with the lyre and 
star motifs suggesting themselves as 
most usable. In carpeting of this type, 
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too, the dramatic color combinations 
which are the backbone of classic 
employed to 


modern can be 
advantage. 

Motifs in modern spirit can be 
used in the line of chiselled rugs dis- 
cussed last month. Nothing could be 
more effective than the classical sym- 
bols in these double level rugs. 

To the line of Native rugs discussed 
last month have been added a mid- 
night blue and a brilliant red. The 
texture of these rugs make them ex- 
cellent backgrounds in the modern 
interior. 

A line of Czecho-Slovakian mod- 
erns is now being shown in this coun- 
try. Patterns run to proportional and 
colors to the browns and grays. From 
this same country is a mottled, rag 
rug type of floor covering that defies 
description but is excellent in its com- 
bination of browns and blues in a soft, 
allover effect. 

Linoleum still has a number of ad- 
herents and manufacturers are keen 
to create special designs. Nothing is 
more effective for the classic interior 
than the lustrous linoleum with inset 
motifs and the occasional use of a 
contrasting scatter rug. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Style Slants has sought to give a 
brief style picture of the fall season 
in this issue. Brevity has prevented be- 
ing specific but this is not the depart- 
ment’s future intention. Each of these 
notes mentioned is deserving of more 
detail. This, Style Slants will do each 
month. The latest trends will be dis- 
cussed in detail — Style Slants re- 
porters will ever be on the lookout for 
the new. 
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BEAUX ART INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


IT is with a great deal of interest 
that we announce a direct link be- 
tween the Beaux Art Institute of De- 
sign, and the American Institute of 
Interior Decorators. 

A committee has been chosen by 
the American Institute of Interior 
Decorators to collaborate with the 
Beaux Art Institute for the writing of 
a series of problems on interior decor- 
ation, These problems are sent to the 
leading architectural and art schools 
throughout the entire United States at 
frequent intervals. After these prob- 
lems have been executed by the stu- 
dents of these various schools the de- 
signs are then forwarded to the Beaux 
Art Institute at 304 E. 44th Street 
where they are arranged in exhibition 
form and judged by a jury of leading 
architects, decorators, and designers as 
to the merit and quality of their work. 

There are four awards given for the 
winning designs: a mention, a halt 
mention, a first mention, and the high- 
est award being a second medal. 

The first problem to be sent out this 
year is as follows: 


INTERIOR PROBLEM—-A Cabana 


A series of cabanas have been built 
by a Beach Club at a Southern Resort, 
and each owner is to decorate his own. 

The entire space covered by the 
Cabana is 43’ deep by 12’ wide with 
a ceiling height of 8’, and consists of 
a porch 14’ deep by 12’ wide, equip- 
ped with an awning, opening into a 
combination living, dining, and card 
room, 14’ deep by 12’ wide. 3’ in 
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depth is provided between the living 
room and the dressing rooms for re- 
frigeration, and cabinets for dishes, 
etc., on the living room side, and 
clothes closets on the dressing room 
side. Two doors at the rear of this 
room open into two dressing rooms, 
8’ deep by 6’ wide. 

In conjunction with the refrigera- 
tor a small bar is to be designed. A 
door from each dressing room leads to 
two individual showers, 4’ deep by 6’ 
wide. Position of all windows is left 
to the discretion of the competitor. 

All rooms are to be comfortably 
furnished. A good opportunity is pro- 
vided for the use of color and care 
must be observed that utility is not 
overlooked, owing to atmospheric 
conditions. 


* * * 


We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Mr. Ely Jacques 
Kahn, Chairman, and Mr. Ralph T. 
Walker, Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Architect- 
ural Design of the Beaux of Art Insti- 
tute of Design for their cooperation in 
making this project possible. 

The Committee for the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators which 
consists of Miss Nancy McClelland, 
Mr. Henry F. Bultitude, and Mr. 
Paul R. McAllister will announce 
from time to time in these columns 
the new problems to be undertaken, 
and will ask the assistance of those 
decorators located in the metropolitan 
district to serve on the Jury of 
Awards. 
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PORTRAITS OF PRESIDENTS 


Walter James Johnson 


W ALTER JAMES JOHNSON, 
born in Philadelphia, of Quaker fam- 
ily, was educated in local Friends’ 
School. His early life was strongly in- 
fluenced by the family background 
with its associations in historic Ger- 
mantown. Family connections lived at 
“Wyck”, at “Upsala”, and the “John- 
son House’, where boyhood visits en- 
gendered a love and appreciation for 
panelled rooms, old Philadelphia 
furniture and traditions. 

Having a talent for drawing as well 
as an appreciation for the charm of 
old houses, he obtained a situation in 
the drafting room of one of the firms 
of interior decorators in Philadelphia. 
This field was at that time much less 
developed than it is now. This early 
training gave an acquaintanceship 
with the practical side of many phases 
of the work. One year was spent in 
the cabinet shop making details for 
interior woodwork, and interpreting 
ornament for carvings. It was about 
this time when many historic “Peri- 
ods” found their way into one house. 

The call of England and of Europe 
was strongly felt and after six years 
of rudimentary work, together with 
some selling experience, he made his 
first trip across the ocean for a period 
of intensive travel, study, sketching, 
and note-making. 

Immediately after the signing of 
the armistice following the World 
War, a partnership was formed for a 
new business, and after two years 
Mr. Johnson became sole owner. The 
“twenties” brought much work to the 
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new firm and the field extended be- 
yond Philadelphia and environs to in- 
clude homes in the New England 
states, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Florida, Indiana, Illinois and Colo- 
rado, as well as the neighboring 
states of Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Johnson’s work has been mostly 
of a domestic nature. It is character- 
ized by sincerity and restraint with 
emphasis on the interior architectural 
background and the execution of de- 
sign for woodwork of the historic 
Pennsylvania manner. He has decor- 
ated and furnished several private 
yachts; one having been awarded a 
gold cup at Palm Beach for the com- 
pleteness of its equipment. 

Mr. Johnson is devoted to trees and 
growing things and believes with 
Christopher Morley that “the one 
thing that makes achievement fos- 
sible is solitude”. He spends his sum. 
mers with his family on their fifteen 
acres in the Pickering Valley, Chester 
County, where he has a stone Penn- 
sylvania farm house built in 1801, and 
plenty of flower beds to dig around in. 

With all this about Mr. Johnson it 
is easy to see why he is fitted for his 
present incumbency. His is the perfect 
background for a decorator, a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

Because of his broad knowledge of 
the problems of the decorator he is 
always willing and eminently fitted to 
guide his confreres. Mr. Johnson is 
incidentally the second president of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter. 
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THE CODE OF THE UPHOLSTERY AND 
DECORATIVE FABRICS ASSOCIATION 


THE UPHOLSTERY & DECORA. 
TIVE FABRICS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA has adopted a fair code of 
fair competitive practices under the 
regulations prescribed by N.R.A. This 
code has been filed in Washington 
and the Association has decided to 
put it into effect on September 1, 1933, 
if not already in operation, the clauses 
relating to competitive practices. 

A digest of important paragraphs 
by which our members are bound and 
which may effect our customers is 
given below: 

1. Discrimination. Each person 
agrees to adhere to his established 
price list as issued and amended from 
time to time and to afford equal terms 
and prices to all buyers similarly situ- 
ated in order thereby to avoid unfair 
discrimination. 

2. Cash terms shall not exceed 2% 
ten days, due net 30 days. 

3. 10% discount to be allowed 
decorators and upholsterers for full 
pieces and over but not on purchases 
of less than 50 yards. It is further 
provided that 10% may be allowed 
upholsterers on materials at not less 
than $1.00 per yard wholesale on half 
pieces of 25 yards and over, provided 
such purchases are for stock purposes. 

4. Courtesy discounts shall be elim- 
inated, 

5. No rebates, or discounts or 
bonuses, or special advantages of any 
kind, other than expressly authorized 
in the code shall be permitted. 

6. Lost samples must be paid for by 
the borrower. 
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7. Sample Orders. All sample 
lengths of fabrics other than swatches 
and those bound in book form shall 
be billed at the regular price per yard 
without any allowance or trade dis- 
count. 

8. Returns. When merchandise is 
returned without fault of the jobber 
a 10% service and depreciation charge 
shall be made, but no piece of less 
than 3 yards shall be accepted under 
such circumstances. 

9. Season Lines of memorandum 
samples shall be discontinued, and to 
that end no samples shall be permitted 
out on memorandum more than thirty 
days. 

10. Consignments. No yard goods 
merchandise to be given out on con- 
signment or memorandum. 

It is the intention of each mem- 
ber of our association to live strictly 
up to the spirit of our code and we 
would appreciate the cooperation of 
all our customers in refraining from 
asking special consideration which 
would seem to violate any one ot 
them. 

The Board of Directors of fourteen 
and officers are as follows: President, 
Paul H. Gadebusch, F. Schumacher & 
Co.; Vice-President, J. K. Coolidge, 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc.; 
Vice-President, Franklin I. Judson, 
Stroheim & Romann; Secretary, H. B. 
Lehman, H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc. ; Treasurer, M. H. Rogers, M. H. 
Rogers, Inc.; J. H. Kirtland, Johnson 
& Faulkner ; George A. Bomann, J. H. 

(continued on page 28) 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING OF TODAY 


By A. B. REID, A.R.C.A. 


DECORATION is a term which 
is defended or criticised, defined or 
misapplied daily. Architects, Design- 
ers and Critics all apply different 
standards in their judgment of design, 
and we have the new school who, 
from conviction or a new convention, 
have offered us the unadorned interior 
tending to become mannered in its 
bleakness as the pseudo period or 
stuffy examples which have been with 
us so long. 

It would be obviously more than un- 
wise of me to risk, at such a con- 
ference as this, the consequences ot 
involving myself in a discussion on 
the modern tendencies of decoration, 
but I cannot speak intelligently about 
decorative lighting without consider- 
ing its far-reaching influence. 

The very advanced or as it has been 
called, the Vodka school of design, 
has no place at all for anything that 
is not 100% useful, or at least has 
the appearance of being so, and light- 
ing, like everything else, must be 
built in and often made dismally un- 
interesting. 

Then there is the other school that 
sticks like a leach to history and draws 
all its ideas from reference libraries 
and museums. 

Lastly, there is the most dangerous 
class of the three, and the largest, that 
serves up old recipes with modernistic 
dressings. 

Under these very difficult circum- 
stances, it seems almost impossible to 
form a real aesthetic standard on 
which lighting can be judged. 
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The harassed designer of lighting 
schemes is amazed to find that the 
modern house can look like a concrete 
box and yet be built of brick. The 
modern hospital more pleasant to live 
in than most houses; the elevation of 
a factory indistinguishable from that 
of an office building, or an hotel, and 
the public rooms of a ship more hotel- 
like than most hotels. 

We were once able to keep handy 
designs suitable for these varying 
types of buildings, and, if an architect 
was considering the lighting of a 
church we carefully avoided showing 
him those strange fittings we had sup- 
plied for a provincial cinema. Now it 
is more than probable that the archi- 
tect will be revolted by the church-like 
fittings for his church, and prefer 
something less sententious. 

I feel there is something healthy 
in this new experimental attitude to- 
wards design, especially with lighting. 

Lighting must be useful, yet at the 
same time it can be immensely deco- 
rative, and is undoubtedly becoming 
one of the most important factors in 
interior decoration. 

For every reason today design must 
be useful, and purposeless ornament 
and intricacies will disappear, but we 
must remember that one of the first 
purposes of good design is to satisfy 
usefully and aesthetically, and light- 
ing by electricity, with its infinite vari- 
ety can do this. 

It can provide an inviting, comfort- 
ing light in the home, create a devo- 
tional atmosphere in a church, or give 
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gaiety and charm to restaurants and 
places of entertainment. 

Lighting by electricity, to play its 
part effectively in decoration, must be 
an intrinsic element of the whole de- 
sign. It is seldom that one finds an 
interior where the lighting has been 
handled with the care and considera- 
tion that this conception of design 
demands. Lighting must not be made 
a medium for weird and mannered 
juggling. 

Many houses and a large number of 
public buildings, especially cinemas, 
are made ridiculous by lighting fit- 
tings and features we know to be 
ludicrous, and that within a few 
months or years will be intolerable. 

We, all of us are aware, however, 
of the many excellent examples of 
well-designed buildings where artifi- 
cial lighting plays a magnificent part. 
It is from these achievements that we 
begin to see the enormous possibilities 
of architecture and decoration today 
handled by architects and decorators 
of imagination working in collabora- 
tion with electrical engineers. The 
electrical engineer must put his prac- 
tical knowledge and help at the deco- 
rator’s disposal, so that the whole 
scheme of decoration may be one idea 
with every useful and decorative ele- 
ment co-related by one mind. 

Lighting must be either a part of 
the architectural form, or, if fittings 
are used, their positions must be care- 
fully decided upon in zelation to their 
type and their place and importance 
in the general scheme. 

Points must not be provided for “‘a 
light of some sort” but for a fitting 
in character with the room or to form 
a source as a feature of the construc- 
tion itself. 
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In view of the general respect in 
which electric lighting is held by the 
progressive architects and decorators, 
and of the ever-growing possibilities 
it provides, it is easy to see why the 
form of fittings and lighting generally 
has acquired an architectural charac- 
ter. The architect has seen his project 
dignified and elevated by the emphatic 
or decorative power of light. Shapes 
of ceilings accentuated with bands of 
light ; sweeping curves of auditoriums 
and corridors revealed and beautified ; 
important entrances and doorways 
built, as it were, with light itself; 
magnificent scale or soaring height 
enhanced by lines of light. What glo- 
rious possibilities handled by an archi- 
tect with vision ; light which will serve 
him in a myriad ways; that can be 
quiet or blazing ; that can reveal truth 
or lend mystery by its degree of 
strength or colour; light that has be- 
come the most important decorative 
factor in modern decoration. 

It is this vision and use of lighting 
in an architectural form which has 
brought about another architectural 
revolution of which the world is only 
now beginning to be aware. Electric 
lighting is not only being regarded as 
a necessary and decorative feature to 
be considered in the designing of 
buildings, but is become the ‘‘raison 
d'etre” of new architectural form. Ali 
interiors must be artificially lit, some 
for longer periods of the day and year 
than others; the use of floors below 
street-level is made possible only by 
electric lighting and ventilation ; while 
many big public buildings such as 
cinemas, theatres, concert halls, and 
restaurants, either purposely exclude 
daylight or are used only at night. An 
artificial light makes their use possi- 
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ble, it is not surprising that this ele- 
ment is productive of such careful 
thought and experiment on the part 
of the architect that, after the dictates 
of the function of the building and 
the limitations of site and building 
restrictions have been dealt with, it 
becomes to a great extent responsible 
for the interior and exterior for, of the 
building itself. 

It is still rare however to find a 
building, whether it be a shop or a 
cinema, that has been designed with 
all the essential requirements of light 
effect, name illumination, space for 
announcements, etc., adequately con- 
sidered, lighting will play a growing 
part in the exterior design of many 
buildings, including the shops and big 
stores, and the sooner this is recog- 
nized the sooner will disappear those 
straggling signs and notices which 
could be so sensibly incorporated in 
the original design. 

The development of floodlighting 
has necessitated a further reason for 
consideration of the requirements for 
effective incorporation of lighting as 
an external factor in design. 

Passenger ships too have occupied 
the time and attention of a great many 
architects and decorators, and their 
work is coming under the notice of a 
travelling public that is becoming 
more educated and critical. It is not 
within the sphere of this paper to 
discuss the appropriateness of dining- 
rooms decorated in the eighteenth- 
century manner, or Jacobean smoking- 
rooms, for great liners whose hulls 
and motive power are the products of 
twentieth century science and engi- 
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neering skill. There may even be some 
fanatics for the antique who would 
wish to introduce their panelling, en- 
riched plaster work, and Knowle 
chandeliers, into the new air liners. 
However, the majority of the other 
nations have brought intelligence and 
common sense to bear upon this more 
important matter of suitability, and 
there are a number of ships with 
rooms treated in such a manner as to 
preserve the graceful ship-like char- 
acteristics that are apparent externally. 

Indirect lighting from shaped ceil- 
ings, direct lighting from glass chan- 
nels interestingly treated, light from 
fittings built into corners all sensibly 
and suitably designed, form, with 
their modern settings, a background 
to the life on board more related to 
contemporary ideas and the ship itself. 

It seems a pity that there should be 
a reluctance in the case of some of the 
decorators of our own bigger ships to 
depart from this pseudo-period tradi- 
tion which has been handed down 
from the hotels on land to their float- 
ing equivalents. 

The lantern slides should make clear 
a good many of the points men- 
tioned. The fact that must be empha- 
sized is that architectural lighting will 
develop in the right way only as the 
general attitude towards contempo- 
rary architectural experiment becomes 
more sympathetic and selective. This 
sympathy does not imply a lessening 
of our reverence for the great styles 
of the past, but should increase our 
appreciation of all the courage and 
thought that has given birth to what 
may become a tradition for posterity. 
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Featurin g 


Angora Casement Cloths 


and 


Furniture Qualities 


of Unquestioned Durability 


nd of these staple qualities have 

been established for years and our 
present offerings are augmented by exclu- 
sive designs and colors. 


Forming this mill distributing connection 
we can guarantee immediate deliveries for 
all requirements for contracts and public 
buildings. 


TRIMMINGS 


A complete line carried in stock to match our 
fabrics . . . also equipped for special orders 


Jj. H. THORP & CO., Inc. 


Established in 1819 


250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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(continued from page 23) 


Thorp & Co., Inc.; C. S. Griffin, 
Bailey & Griffin, Inc.; Franklin D. 
Griffin, Cheney Bros.; John Hayston, 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc.; T. L. Fel- 
ber, The S. M. Hexter Company; L. 
H. Kirchoff, Bennett Mills Co. ; Louis 
Klepper, Louis Klepper; Peter Z. 
Fidler, M. Fidler & Son. 


DECORATOR (male), thoroughly experienced 
in designing, selling, and executing all manner 
of interior work. Detail sketches and rendering. 
Working plans. Workroom detail and _ super- 
vision. Secretarial and bookkeeping. Will make 
ideal assistant to an individual or small organi- 
zation. Free to travel or work out of town. 
—Address Decorator's DIGEST. 


DECORATOR’S HELP—2 years’ experience with 
N. Y. Decorator ; several years selling experience. 
In charge of suburban Decorating and Gift Shop 
for 3 years. (Furniture experience.) Familiar 
with all sources. 

—Address Decorator's DIGEsT. 


FREE SECRETARIAL SERVICE—Student with 
Decorating experience wishes to continue study ; 
will exchange services for opportunity for super- 
vised training. Studied in Europe 3 years; N. Y. 
School of Interior Decoration ; cloth designing. 
—Address DEcORATOR'S DIGEST. 





A.I.1.D. and DECORATORS DIGEST 


MOVE 


from—460 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
to—30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 


Telephone—ClIrcle 7-3786 





LLOYD ANNOUNCEMENT 


Large stock Jap. Grasses — plain — 
figured. Wood Veneers — Various 
kinds. Scenics — English, French, 
Domestic. For unusual wall papers see 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
48 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago, Newark, Boston, Los Angeles 








DRAPERY WORKROOM 
To the Trade Exclusively 


Custom Made 
CURTAINS @ DRAPERIES 
BED SPREADS @ SLIP COVERS 


GOTHIC SHOP Inc, 


231-33 EAST 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 








All Decorators and dealers are 
always welcome to any of our 
showrooms— 


227 E. 45th St. 
- 48 Logan St. 


New York Salesroom 
Grand Rapids Salesroom 
(Factory) 


CENTURY FURNITURE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Thibaut 


A Wallpaper Service 
for 
Interior Decorators 
RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


24 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 














Draperies 
Polishing 


Upholstered Furniture... 
. Cabinet Work... 


The Canton Studios 


535 EAST 71st STREET 
New York City 


BUtterfield 8-2007 


We do not solicit or accept retail 
work. 
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Importers of English 
Antique Furniture, and 


R. Bushnell Hyman 


: Decorative Painter 
Reproductions created 


by expert craftsmen. 


ALL MEDIUMS 


Sales Are Made Only MURALS 
Through Decorators or PAINTED GLASS 
Dealers 


TREVOR E. HODGES, Ltd. 


204A East 47th Street 
New York City 


29 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wickersham 2-7665 
Telephone—Eldorado 5-5254 
























































CuippeNDALE 
CONSOLE with cut out 
front and fine rope mould- 


ings. Inexpensive and use- 
BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES 


in many places. 
ful in y pk Incorporated 


In New York — A. H. STIEHL . 28 West 20th Street 
In Chicago — KNAPP & TUBBS, Inc. e 823 So. Wabash 
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We are stylists in carpets and rugs. We pride 
ourselves on being able to give authentic in- 


formation on all your floor covering problems. 


If you are seeking the unusual 
in color or in texture whether 
it be of medium or better qual- 
ity you will always find it avail- 


ableinourestablishment. 


q 


de QUINTAL, Inc. 


1 EAST 53rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wholesale Distributors of Quality Car- 
pets and Rugs through the trade only. 


Phone PLaza 3-6066 - 6067 — 
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FURNITURE OF DISTINCTION 








Our collection is as varied 
and interesting as always. 
The styles may change but 
the quality remains, a cri- 
terion for fine furniture in 
America. 


Sine & mbuy 
M’f’g. Co. 
222 East 46th Street 
New York City 





THE MANOR HOUSE 


Manufacturers of Period Furniture 
22 EAST 67th STREET 
NEW York CITY 








Harry Meyers (0. 
136 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Manufacturers of Furniture 
Importers of Antiques 





For more than thirty years 
Nahon has been manufactur- 
ing furniture for the best dec- 
orating trade. Made exclu- 
sively in our shops, we present 
over 500 individual designs in 
the Queene Anne, Georgian, 
Bedermier and other schools 
of design. 


Ye Soon Company 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture 


435 EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Century “Renascent Modern”’. 


Here is furniture and furnishings that capture and ex- 
press the quintessence of an era of gracious living— 
yet meet the sterm requirements of an era of budget 


buying. 


TAPP, DE WILDE and WALLACE, INC. 
1732-42 Arcade Place, Chicago 


Clifton & Pack. 236 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
Merchandise Mart, Rooms 16116-22, Chicago 


SHOWROOMS 


RENASCENT FURNITURE AND RELATED 
ACCESSORIES! 


The finest flowering of old world charm, expressed in 
terms of the modern styling, craftsmanship and qual- 
ity in over 400 individual designs of 18th and 19th 
Century English, French and Biedermeier, and 20th 











RETURNING appreciation for superior craftsman- 


ship and design in furniture is now evident. 


There are over seven hundred models in addition to 


our reserved line on exhibition at our showrooms. In- 


terior Decorators and their clients are cordially invited. 


+ 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN 


NEW YORK CITY 
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521 EAST 72ND STREET 


TELEPHONE: BUTTERFIELD 8-8165 


a 
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Solving the 
problem for 


the 


NOUVEAU 
PAUVRE! 


OR the “new poor’— 





who still retain their 





exacting taste—Hexter has 
included many charming 
fabrics which the versatile 
decorator can happily 
choose for a scheme de- 
manding economy. 

















For the more fortunate 
“still wealthy” — Hexter 
offers a variety of fabrics 
unusual and rare, collected both here and abroad. 
Designs inspired by a bygone age or typifying the 
spirit of today, in magnificent color harmonies and 
original weaves. 





Fabrics for every interior, be it a salon or bar, — 
for every budget, be it limited or limitless. A visit to 
our showrooms will prove most interesting. 


THES. MLHEXTER CO 
New York ~~~Cleveland, Ohio 


Offices in: CHICAGO St.PAuL Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI KANSAS'CiTy BOSTON PHILADELPHIA HONOLULU 

















Grant as tre uN 
WEAR FoR Years 
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FABRICS OF DISTINCTION 





EMPIRE :2-* OUR NEW RANGE 


and exquisite! 





of Fabrics may now be seen 


A new Empire pattern in all of our offices and will 
with the _ delightful 
capacity of meeting be shown by our representa- 
superbly the demands of tives in all cities they visit 
today's Modified Mod , 
ve = ots this season. 
Just one of many inter- We hope you will arrange to 
esting designs in our th 
new collection. see em. 
THE ARTHUR-H-LEE & SORS "5 
GREEFF CO. 383 MADISON AVERUE 
INC REW YORK 
° 
509 Madison Avenue CHICAGO OFFICE, 29 E. MADISON STREET. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 420 BOYLSTON STREET. 
New York City PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1528 WALNUT ST. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 811 W. 7TH STREET. 
Boston Atlanta Chicago 


LosAngeles Philadelphia 








THIS SEASON'S TIMELY 

SPECIAL! 

Plain, solid color, LINEN — for 

Drapery and Upholstery use—50" 

width, excellent weight, character 

weave, sixteen colors— 

Guaranteed — 100% Pure Flax — 

Wash Proof—Sun Proof— 


Sanforized 


(Which means "Shrink Proof'') 
Moderately priced. Swatches on request. 
(Also usual line of Woven and Printed 








Linens.) aii 
rs i 
ROBERT McBRATNEY & CO. Exclusive Silk Fabrics 
INC. BY 
121 Franklin Street SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
New York City 660 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A Welcome Service 


At last America has a focal point for the difficult-to-find furni- 
ture and accessories so often needed to complete a room or to 
inspire a commission that could not otherwise be secured. 


Interior Decorators Service has done the searching for you and 
assembled scores of rare pieces, hangings, decorations, and 
fluor coverings. 


Accredited decorators are invited to make use of these facili- 
ties to increase their business. Correspondence and your per- 
sonal inspection will be welcomed. 


Central W est Distributors for the 
Manor House of New York 


INTERIOR DECORATORS SERVICE 
INCORPORATED 


469 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 









1883 — 50 Years of Service — 1933 


Crating... 


HIGHLY SKILLED workman- 
ship is supported by complete 
modern methods and equipment. 
Our crating facilities make pos- 
= 7 sible the safe trans portation of all 

— household effects... proper pack- 
ing and crating is the best insur- 

- ance against breakage. 






























The 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. 
52nd Street and 7th Avenue 80th St. and 3rd Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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CHENILLE.”’ 


o woven floor covering known today 
has the unlimited possibilities of 








And John V. Smeallie, authority on 
rugs and carpets, tells why in his lec- 
ture “The Personality of the Floor”, to 
be given before A.1.1.D. Chapters on 
their National Lecture Series Program. 


wi are the unusual possibil- 

ities of Chenille as a major fabric 
in decoration? Why can this custom- 
made fabric be called the “sweetheart 
of the decorating fraternity”? 


These questions and others of interest 
to interior decorators will be an- 
swered at meetings of the A.I.I.D. 
Chapters this fall in a lecture, “The 
Personality of the Floor”, by John V. 
Smeallie, special lecturer in the Edu- 
cational Department of Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills. This lecture will give you 
a clearer idea of the limitless possi- 
bilities of Chenille in design, color, 
size and shape. 

Mr. Smeallie is particularly fitted to 


give an authoritative picture of Chen- 
ille because of his connection with 
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Mohawk, the first manufacturer of 
Chenille rugs and carpets in this 
country and still the leading producer 
of this fabric. Watch for the date of 
his appearance before your chapter. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Avenue New York City 


During September Mr. Smeallie has de- 
livered his lecture, “The Personality of the 
Floor”, before A.I.1.D. Chapters in the fol- 


lowing cities — 


September 12 Minneapolis 


- 13 : ....Milwaukee 
as | ere ....Detroit 
™ 16 Cleveland 


On the Pacific Coast the same lecture will 
be delivered in San Francisco on October 
3rd by R. W. Arntz, also on the lecturing 
staff of Mohawk’s Educational Department. 
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FREDERICK C. BACON 


selected this group of outstanding 


SCHUMACHER FABRICS 





with 


the following trenchant comments: 


“For its excellent color and general 
adaptability to furniture of contem- 
porary design,” 





—a rich brown shade of the popular 
diagonal wale corduroy. Combines well 
with bright reds and eggshell tones. 
7 other colors. (73259—BROWN) 


“For its superb drawing, fine colors 
and unusual value,” 





—an inexpensive chintz with the feel- 
ing of a priceless document! Manda- 
rins, dragon heads and rice sheaves 
grouped around a decorative vase. Ad- 
mirable for Chinese Chippendale in- 
teriors, even toe the deep mahogany 
ground, with its allover geometric pat- 
tern. 12 other shades. 


(266483—EGGPLANT) 


“Selected as a particularly fine shade 
of soft gold which should find im- 


mediate favor.” 


— Not only for its coloring, but for the 
adroit workmanship displayed in its 
Jacquard design, with delicate shading 
and sharp high lights, we commend 
this all silk damask. The graceful 
Georgian urn motif is typically 18th 
century. (39042—GOLD) 


“As an unusual yet simple design, 
with a trend toward contemporary 
style, this may be used with excel- 
lent taste in the home of today.” 


.. Another endorsement by an expert 
of our modern wheat pattern, woven 
in natural tones on a strie’ ground. 4 
other colors. 


(34882—POMPEIAN RED) 


“Chosen for beauty of design and 
color and adaptability to furnish- 
ings of the Adam style.” 


— While the classic medallion and the 
cameo arrangements of Greek god- 
desses are typically Adam, they are 
equally appropriate in late Louis Seize 
and Directoire rooms. 2 colors. 


(34887—VERT) 


“Selected for its fine combination of 
colors, excellent printing, and adap-. 
tability to a large room in a country 
house.” 


—A great basket heaped with a colos- 
sal pyramid of fruit and flowers is 
hand-blocked on linen . . a design of 
such noble proportions as to be quite 
impossible of attainment by ordinary 
roller printing! It speaks of quality and 
demands a setting of equally impres- 


sive type. (65851—TETE) 


Ask for samples of these Schumacher Fabrics 


F.SCHUMACHER & CO. 


60 West 40th Street 


New York 











Despite generally rising prices, the importations of Brunovan, long recog- 
nized as the ultimate in quality,are now more moderately priced than ever- 


BRUNOVAN - INC 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 MADISON AVE» NEW YORK 


Antiques and ‘Reproductions of French Xv 111th (Century Furniture 








